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fleet to second the diplomacy of her ambassadors'? Did she ever back her 
argument with the slightest intimalion of a purpose to wage war against 
any government that would not come inio her views'! No; she did it 
all by peaceful means ; and any use or threat ol the sword would have 
served only to defeat or postpone the consummation she stught. Just so 
with non-intervention. It is doubtful whether we can ever get it by war, 
and quite certain that we can get it much sootier by peaceful Chiisttan 
means. 

Kossuth's course since his Release. — The great Hungarian, since 
his return from his exile in Turkey, has in the main taken the best course 
to foil the despots of Europe. An English correspondent of the Christian 
Advocate and Journal (N. Y.) well says : — 

" The thing itself is a mode of warfare altogether novel. Hitherto, the 
vanquished in any Continental struggle have been glad enough to find a 
refuge in England or America, to plot in secret, and enjoy the patronage of 
sympathizers in the form of a public pension or a public ball ; but Ko.*.-uth, 
driven fiom the field of war, and obliged 1o iay down the sword, addresses 
himself to his old task by acting uponpublic opinion. He assails the House 
of Hapsbura, not now with Honveds and Hussars, but with arguments ad- 
dressed to freemen, with the convictions which argument begets, with the 
demonstration of feelings which spring from these convictions. He means 
to hrina the mind of the Continent to ponder his cause by force of the sym- 
pathy he can raise in two great nations. It is a warfare as able as it is new, 
and probably will more embarrass and confound the tyrant before whom 
Hungary fell, than any attempt made in a more bellicose direetion." 



IT DON'T PAY: 

OH, A BUSINESS TEST APPLIED TO WAR. 



Every man, at all familiar with the shrewd, straightforward logic of the 
market and exchange, knows well the import of the slang phrase we have 
here quoted, as a sort of mercantile text from which to preach against war. 
" It don't pav," or" it won't pay," is an argument fatal to any business enter- 
prise. If not likely to pay, no man will engage in it ; if it does not in fact 
pay, he abandons it just as soon as he can. 

Now, let us apply this test to war. Has it in fact paid? Will it ever 
pay! Must it not be, nine cases in ten, if not ninety-nine in a hundred, a 
losing concern ; such a game as no shrewd man of business ever consents 
to play a second time 1 Let us appeal to facts in the recent history of three 
nations, the ghrewdest and most powerful in the world — the United Sta'.es, 
France and England. 

1. Look, then, at our two last wars. In that against the Indians in Flor- 
ida, some fifteen years ago, we spent, be.-ides all its sacrifice of life, all its 
crimes and woes, about $40,000,000. What did we get in return ? Nothing 
whatever that might not, by peaceful, conciliatory measures, have been ob- 
tained of the Indians with one-twentieth part of that sum judiciously appro- 
priated for their benefit in exchange for their lands. Still worse out war 
against Mexico, which is likely, according to the careful and elaborate 
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statements of ihe present Secretary of the Treasury, to cost us in the end 
not less, in one way and another, than $300 000,000, besides the loss of life, 
the personal sufferings, the domestic anguish, and a flood of moral and 
political evils which no arithmetic can ever compute. In return for all 
this, what have we gained ? Little, if anything, of value that might not. 
by peaceful negociation, have been secured for one-teulh or one-tvvenlieth 
part of these $300,000,000, with the permanent good will of Mexico, instead 
of her deep, undying hate. 

2. Look, next, at the crusade of France against Algeria for some twenty 
years past. Ambitious to acquire a colonial empire, she resolved, in ihe 
spirit of a remorseless buccanier, to pounce upon that part of Africa. 
What is the result? Has it paid? 

" We need not remind our readers of the horrible cruelties which they 
committed in carrying this design into execution. The exploit of t ol Pelis- 
ser, in smothering five hundred Arabs in the oaves of Agra, sent a shudder of 
indignation throughout Europe ; and the whole enterp ise was conducted 
with a total contempt of all the claims of justice, moderation and humaniiy. 
Ami now what is the result? The object, of course, was to increase the 
tentorial strength of France, furnish an outlet for her surplus population, 
and a market for her commerce; while, in return, the productions of the 
coiony were to pour their wealth into the treasuries of the slate. Had she 
attempted the work of colonization on righteous principles, she mijitu not 
only have attained all this, but gradually introduced the arts of civilization 
into Africa; but the system of bmte force which she adopted, has turned 
what might have been an advantage to herself, and a blessing to Algeria, 
into an unmitigated curse for both. For, how stands the case now, at the 
end of twenty years? France has expended upwards of £60,000,000 in 
creating l e colony. A hundred thousand of her sons have perished on the 
sands, and in the hospitals or A'geria. ' An array,' says the Times, ' of 
75,000 men is barely sufficient to hold the colony against a hundred tribes 
always ready to seize any momentary advantage, and consoling themselves 
with the thought that every > ear will add to the richness of the prize.' And 
what profit does the mother derive from the acquisition gained by so cosily 
a purfhase ? She has to defray an annual expense, in keeping possession of 
her prize, o/\£5,000,000, and receives in return about half a million collected in 
taxes. • lbe colonists,' says the same authority already quoted, ' are but a 
handful of foragers, farriers and camp suttlers, compared with the host of 
their armed protectors. After two years' cultivation, Oregon, we are told, 
is alieady supplying 100,000 quarters of wheat to California — both (f them, 
till the other day, geographical names, for which one had to spin the globe 
half round its axis- After twenty years, Algeria, opposite the coast of 
France, and within four days' sail of Toulon and Marseilles, is unable to 
feed its garrison. Should France be at war with this country, and be una- 
ble to keep the Mediterranean clear from our cruisers, and should the Arabs 
take the opportunity to revolt, and ravags the colony, the French army and 
population would run considerable risk of being starved in their quarters. 
Only a shoit time since, —and, for aught we know, it may still be the case. 
— an immense quantity of hay was carried by rail from the midland and 
southern counties of England to London, where it was shipped, and con 
veyed to Orau, and thence many miles into the interior, for the use of the 
Fre icb cavalry. This is military occupation ! This is a conquest of many 
years' standing ! This is an agricultural colony ! One is reminded of 
CleopitiM's fishing, when, if the fish would not come to the hook, they 
were attached to it by divers. With an army of 75 000 men, with an an- 
nual expense, taking all things into account, of £5,000,000, and with a de- 
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peidence on foreign supplies, it is evident that the conquest of Algeria is 
repeated every year.' " 

But England* has of late years practiced in the East this species of suici. 
dal folly on a scale still more gigantic. With a vast territory in India, 
with a most productive soil, and resources from nature almost boundless, 
how sands England's balance-sheet of receipts and expendiluies, as the 
result i if her military rule there, and her sanguinary, desolating wars? 
Let her own writers answer. The North British Review, 1846. though a 
great admirer of her exploits there, still says : — 

" Public works of utility always are suspended, when the Indian Gov- 
ernment is engaged in any extensive military operations. There is no 
time, there is no money for internal improvement of the giyantic teiri- 
taiies under our rule ; and the people of India musi suffer, 'hat the soldiers 
of Great Britain may fight Few, alas ! ever reflect that to the people of 
Im'ia the first consideration is due. They are generally the last whoso 
claims are regarded. A few fertile provinces are drained of their wealth, 
that an expensive war beyond the frontier may be prosecuted. The treas- 
ury of India is exhausted ; the minds of the governing body are occupied 
— their time is consumed in preparations for war. All beneficent schemes 
for the development of the resources of the country — the education of the 
people — the protection of their lives and property — the furtherance of 
their commerce — every measure indeed for the advancement of their 
social happiness the improvement of their political condition, must be for a. 
while suspended. Instead of digging canals, we must cast cannon; in- 
stead of framing beneficent laws, we must issue forth martial manifestoes; 
in place of new roads, we must have new regiments ; hospitals and col- 
leges are warned, and we erect barracks tn their room." 

" One of the retributive consequences of this policy of violence, says the 
London Herald, is the necessity it enta Is of perpetuating itself : — 

For, what can war, but endless war still breed ? 

Leaving behind, even when victory seems most triumphant and complete, 
the undying embers of hatred and rovenge, these ever and anon break 
forth into fresh conflagrations. The subjugation of one hostile tribe only 
extends the frontierol danger, and brings the victor into contact with other 
tribes, irritated into suspicion and fear by observing the fate of their fel- 
lows. The process, therefore, has to be continually repeated. So with 
the Freneh in Algeria; so has it been with the English in India. ,In the 
latter country there is an an army of 300,000 men, kept on foot during a 
time of peace, in ordei to guard the conquests that have been made. 
And how does this affect the revenues of India! Why thus : — 

'Take,' says the Daily Neios, 'the account of the last four years, and 
from them it will be asscertained that from 1846-9 the expenditures of 
India, exceeded its receipts by the enormous sum of £33,516,- 
000. The deficit is the result of wars. Since October, 1846, war has been 
the chronic complaint of India; within that period we have repeatedly 
congratulated ourselves on the restoration of permanent peace, and have 
as repeatedly been disappointed ; and whh an ambitious power, having no 
real responsibility to public opinion, its governing class pecuniarly in- 
te-ested in hostilities on the one side, and a series of weak,attractive,and dis- 
orderly states on the other, it is the teudency of war to beget war; heuce 
we have small confidence in that prolongation of peace in India on which 
this hope of surplus rests.' 

To meet the enormous expenditure occasion?'' by these endless wars, 
the government is obliged to have recourse to means of raising the rev- 
enue that are oppressive and iniquitous. Two of the principal sources are 
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the salt and opium monopolies ; the one depriving ihe people of India of 
a sufficiency of the only cheap and healtliful condiment they have for their 
simple food; the other demoralizing the population of China, and endan- 
gering the stability of peace with that empire, 

But it wi ! l be said, these conquests, though costly in themselves bring 
a recompense in another way by extending England's comrneree,and giving 
her access to the vast resources that are to be round in the interior. Well, 
as an example of this, let us take the war in Scinde. And as a witness 
beyond all suspicion on this point we will takethe Times newspaper: — 
"What is the worth of Scinde ? Expendc Hannibalem. Put Sir Charles 
Napier into the bullion-scales, what will the let letch in the mmket? 
Whether we had a right to join under our benevolent rule both banks 
of the Indus — whether it was our place to punish the Ameers for being 
too fond of hunting,or for having too many wives — whether we had anything 
to fear from their cruelty or their encroachments, we will not now say. 
We are now asking, whether all this homicide pays? If our readers wish 
to know what India is paying for that whistle, th»y will be considerably 
enlightened by the following extracts from the letter of our Indian corres- 
pondent in our yesterday's impression: — 'We may well grudge Scinde. 
Shall we ever have the true account of that occupation — of the enormous 
sums which have been sunk there ? of the amount of balta to the troops ? 
Indus flotllia, bands, barracks, &c. ? 1 fear not. Of the drain which 
Scinde has been upon India for the last three years, at the rale of £1,000 
000 stearliiig a year, according to the Parliamentary returns, and of 
£1,500,000 according to other computations, of which I transmitted you an 
account in a rude form some months ago? And what do we gain by 
Scinde? — Trade? Alas, no ! the trade that was to follow the occupation 
of the Indus — the vast mait which was to be at Shikarpoor — the trade of 
Affghanistan and cential Asia which was to follow — are but shade, or do 
but exist in Burner's 'books of tiavel.' It is beginning to be known and 
believed as a fact that, so far from the trade of Central Asia, &c, having 
increased, it has dwindled to a mere nothing. Bombay has felt the loss ; 
so has Central India; so has Northern India. We have so disturbed JJJf- 

fhanistan, we have so demoralized it. thai trade exists not ; the government is 
ardly a government ; the passes are shut up by robbers; the people and rulers 
are distracted. The princes of Scinde, and lhe meichanls who came into 
their dominion, were belter futtherers of trade, than Sir Chatles Napier has 
been, or ever can be.' 

Or take another of the recent Indian wars — that in Affghanislan. And 
we will produce again the same witness, whose chosen pastime it is to 
ridicule the Peace Sociely : — 'There is Afghanistan. Fhst and last, in the 
sacrifice of our moral character, and then of our military credit, and in the sub- 
sequent recovery of the latter article, we sunk there $85,000,000. We have 

NOTHING ON EARTH. TO SHOW FOR OLR TAINS, BUT ONE OF THE DARKEST 
PAGES IN BRtTISH HISTORY, AND A DEBT TO THAT SERIOUS AMOUNT.'— Times, 

Jan 5th, 1847. 

One oiher illustration we will give : — When the Chinese war broke out, 
many in England who were ashamed of the abominable plea on which it 
was commenced, most justly deeming it dishonor and infamy for a Clnis- 
tian people to force a poi.-onous and demoralizing drug on a heathen Em- 
peror at the edge of the sword, nevertheless comforted their minds, and 
perhaps smothered the voice of their consciences, by the assurance that It 
would be the means of breaking down the insurmountable barrier that had 
shut out Europe from China, and open a boundless market for our com- 
merce. How has the prospect been realized ? Mr. Cobden in his recent 
speech at Birmingham says: — ' In 1841, when the Potiinger treaty was so 
much the subject of exultation, when the manufacturers were throwing up 
their caps with joy at the prospect of the increased trade with China, when 
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one man made a calculation that a cotton night-eapa-piece for every China- 
man would exeeed nil (tie rest of our expoils of trade, I ventured to say, at 
more than one public meeting, that I leaied the manufactuiers would be 
disappointed. No >, mark the roull. At this moment our trade with China 
does not exceed what it was beiore the war by more that $5C0,CG0 a year. 
And now we lave a most expensive civil Mid military establishment at 
Hong Kong, and consular establishments at five ports, bet-ides tio< ps ai d a 
squadron ol men-of-war along the coast costing, in ali not less than 2f2,COO,- 
000 annually. I have no hesitation- in saying thai we should be gainers, if 
we were to leave Ch.ua altogether, and allow the Americans or lite Dulch, 
or any nation who can go to China without fighting, to bring us home our 
silks and our teas." 



CAFFRE WAR. 



The progress of this war between the British colonists and the natives of 
Southern Africa, has at length aroused the friends of humanity and peace 
in England to expose its enormities, and protest against its continuance. 
The Aboiigines Protection Society and the London Peace Society lately 
held in Lonacn a united public meeting, at which Samuel Gurnet. Esq., 
the eminent Banker, presided. We quote a part of ihe principal addresses 
by John Hodgkin, Esq., and the Rev. Henry Richard. The speech of the 
latter, distinguished for its clearness, point and power, well deserves, if we 
had space, to be copied entire : — 

Mr. Gurnet. — A specimen of the right policy. — In 1846, the Governor of 
that day, in a war which then arose, took p n-sossion of a certain territory to 
the ea^t of the river Kye, and called it Queen Adelaide — a disgrace to a 
name that has been and is so honored in this country. When li.e intelli- 
gence reached this country, William IV., to his lasting honor, would not 
accept this territory thus acquired, and at once ordered the Governor to 
give it back to the people to whom it belonged. On that memorable oc- 
casion tiulh, righteousness, meicy and good policy weie for once followed. 
And the effect was a great diminution ol the evils which hud previously 
exited between the colonists and the Caffies. 

A War-Policy. — In 1846 a different course was adopted, and I believe 
has been puisued ever since. Recourse has always been had to military- 
power to give the Caffres civilization, or what we call civilization — I won't 
say Christianity, lor a greater perversion of Christianity, in my opinion, 
cannot exist. The inevitable consequences have been • mtiriual irritation 
to the natives, and of deep regret to the friends of hurnai ity. I say it with 
regret, yet I believe it to be true, thai a Governor of the British Colony of 
ihe Cape has actually put his foot on the neck of a chief of that country. 
Will such conduct produce those sentiments and feelings which we are 
anxious to see prevail in the Colony 1 Ii is a matter of real sorrow to me, 
and I think extremely bad policy, that all our Governors at the Cape, and 
the agents we have e < ployed to m.ike peace, have all been military men. 
I am quite satisfied from what I have seen, that if you employ such men, 
their re ! iance will in almost all case- be upon the sword, and that jou wil 
never effect an honorable peace by their means. But is il pioper, is it 
right, thnt the power of the sword should be looked to and trusted instead 
of the power of Christian conduct, showing itself in a friendly and mutual 
negotiation? I do think that the Biitish Government has made a very 
great mistake in employing military men only for gevernmenis and such 
like offices, instead of men engaged in commeice, men of common life, or 
rather lei us say, and above all, men of Christian principle. 



